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THE GROWTH OF ORNAMENTAL WORK IN 
CERAHICS. 




^ HE purpose of the potter was 
primarily and primevally to pro- 
duce articles of utility for him- 
self and for others, also there 
is evidence that, very early 
i n the civilization of the 
world he began to make ob- 
jects of beauty for their own 
sake. It could not be long be- 
fore men, perhaps standing 
upon a higher level than their 
fellows, began to appreciate 
that which pleased the eye as 
apart from that which only min- 
istered to the daily need; at the same time it cannot 
but be observed that the growth of this aesthetic sense 
has been to a great extent confined within the limits of 
certain nations and the countries they inhabit. It has 
long been the habit of the West to look for artistic in- 
spiration towards the East, and it has not looked in 
vain. 

The earliest exponents of the potter's art, whose 
work lives and is admired to-day, were the Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans, and although these nations are 
not generally understood as Oriental, it is doubtless 
from them that Eastern countries derive their skill. 
These sources, however, do not seem to have supplied 
to any great extent the artistic motive which has re- 
sulted in the wealth of Eastern detail in decoration and 
in the elaborate conventional designs to which all East- 
ern artists are more or less devoted. 

The influence of the great Chinese people must not 
be overlooked, as is too often done. Especially was 
this influence active and powerful upon the ceramic 
work of the East, and through the East upon the West. 
There can be no doubt that far back in remote ages, 
when European nations were but emerging from their 
paleolithic existence, China had a civilization and a 
culture beyond anything in the rest of the world. 

Inborn in the Chinese is the sense of beauty. This 
sense has during the later centuries been blunted and 
almost crushed out by the stern exigencies of life, the 
problems of a teeming population; but that it exists and 
at one time flourished is a fact to which all their work 
bears witness. There is a great amount of poetry in 
the Chinese nature: their appreciation of scenery, the 
poetic expressions upon the sign-boards of their shops, 
even their ancestral worship, all witness to a romantic 
and impressionable nature, and when to this is added 



that these characteristics operated and found abundant 
scope probably three thousand years ago, the conclu- 
sion cannot be avoided that the East must be very 
largely indebted to the Chinese for knowledge in the 
arts. 

At this early period China had a monopoly in the 
production of porcelain. Exported to India and thence 
to other parts, the actual source of the ware was for a 
long time hidden from Western eyes. By some trav- 
elers this porcelain was termed " Indian," and the name 
followed the ware to Europe. 

The inhabitants of Mohammedam lands, having 
learned of the potters of Greece and Rome, or having 
evolved their skill from the primitive work of their an- 
cestors, seized upon the porcelain of the Chinese as a 
model, and essayed to copy it by coating their coarse 
clay with a white enamel. The effort, though resulting 
in a production very . far short of its prototype, was 
still a distinct advance. A rude exterior was rendered 
presentable, and the earthen vessel thus gained admis- 
sion into the homes of the wealthy. 
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The manners and customs of Eastern nations have 
naturally influenced their manufactures in a large de- 
gree. For example, the habit of sitting or reclining 
upon a carpet led to wonderful skill and taste in the 
production of rugs and mats of every description, and 
maker competed with maker for the honor of supply- 
ing the homes of great men with these indispensable 
commodities. Then, the manner of taking food. 

Everything was, and is, conveyed to the mouth by 
the fingers, and hence the custom of carrying a ewer of 
water and a dish to each guest that the soiled fingers 
might be cleansed. From this arose a competition 
among the wealthy as to who should exhibit the finest 
ewer and dish at his' banquet, and the makers were not 
slow to supply the needed article. These utensils were 




1 The Vintage." A Silver Vase. Presented to the 
French Minister of Agriculture. 



at first made principally in brass, but eventually the 
finer metals were employed, and when from China to 
all parts of the Orient were exported beautiful pieces 
of porcelain, these were mounted in metal, and utilized 
for the same domestic purposes. 

In process of time, in both Persia and Arabia, an at- 
tempt was made to copy in clay the forms of the metal 
ewers, and the clay then began to be coated with the 
white enamel. The remains of this work emanating 
from the above-named countries are not abundant, but 
enough is left for us to prove that it was here or here- 
abouts that the idea of enameling on rough clay had 
its origin. 



This art greatly facilitated the production of beauti- 
ful things, and it may well be imagined that, the ban- 
quet ended, the owner of the fine ewer and dish would 
have them placed in a nook near his divan, where their 
beauty would add to the attractions of the room. 

Much the same line of thought might be followed in 
the case of the nargileh or water-pipe known to all 
Eastern travelers. The large vase for rose water, the 
little charcoal fire on the top, and the long flexible 
tube; these are familiar even to children now through 
their picture-books. , 

But what an influence this simple habit must have 
had upon decorative art. The wealthy man takes a 
fancy to a beautiful pipe, and when not in use it may 
adorn his house. Thus the demand arises for beautiful 
articles of daily usage, and the supply is not far be- 
hind. 

In the days of slow travel anything like change was 
equally slow, and much more was this the case in the 
unchanging East; but slow as the movement was it 
certainly was a movement, and the surrounding coun- 
tries began to feel the influence of Eastern arts. 

The early civilization of Africa had died away, but the 
influence of the Moslem spread along the northern coast 
until, at the strait of Gibraltar, it was carried over into 
Spain, and Europe became inoculated with the desire 
for beauty. - 

Without the originating reason, the Spaniards con- 
tinued to make the ewers and dishes of Eastern use, 
but made them apparently for ornament alone. They 
learned from the Moors how to enamel their earthen 
platters, and they practised this art with some success. 

The idea, however, spread to France and Italy, and 
thenceforward Spain was left behind. Under the Italian 
sky all arts seemed to have flourished. No country in 
the world can match the works of Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Maestro, Giorgio and Lucca della Robbia. 
The new art was taken up by such men as these with 
all the vigor of enthusiasts, and the whole world has 
been the gainer thereby. 

Decorative plaques were largely produced. A de- 
mand arose for earthenware jars to hold drugs, and 
large numbers of these were made and beautifully 
decorated. Colors were multiplied as a direct result of 
artists working in competition — in a great many in- 
stances the artist being his own color maker. The 
enamel ground was improved and lustre colors were in- 
troduced, the beauty of which remains until this nine- 
teenth century. 

This Italian work touched the zenith of artistic 
earthenware. The growth of skill may be distinctly 
traced from point to point, but the influence of the 
Chinese potters had not yet exhausted itself. They 
still held the monopoly for porcelain manufacture, and 
appeared to defy the world. A* closer and improved 
imitation of Chinese work was introduced at Delft in 
Holland, but this was still nothing but earthenware. 
The seventeenth century closed, and Europe remained 
in the dark as regards the true nature of porcelain. 

The later progress of the ceramic art, the discovery 
of Kaolin, and the production of porcelain at Meissen 
are familiar facts to all lovers of clay. This is not the 
place to enter upon a detailed history of pottery. 

The point upon which it is desired here to cast some 
light is the gradual growth of decorative ceramic work : 
the transition from the mere utilitarian clay worker to 
the artist and the craftsman as they endeavor to fill our 
homes with objects which, while useful in themselves, 
are still to be accorded a place among the beautiful. 

Primitive man had no sense of beauty. He had 
probably no knowledge of music or keen appreciation 
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of nature. Judging from the modern savage, who may- 
be regarded as living in his age of bronze or iron, our 
early ancestors thought of little but eating and sleep- 
ing, they passed their time in brutish employments and 
gossip, regarding nothing but the needs of the hour. 

From such as these the wonder is, not that we have 
only traveled a short distance along the artistic path, 
but that we should have started at all! How man 
acquired any sense of the beautiful, or how he succeeded 
in rising at all above the idea of food and clothing is a 
problem that must cause everyone to think. 

Man, however, has succeeded in making fine pottery, 
and who knows but in the savage nations, now being 
hurled back or absorbed by the march of civilization, 
there might be the germ of artistic talent to blossom 
in the centuries yet unborn ? 

THE new Bohemian glass elixir bottle is a true 
biped, but with legs wofully abbreviated. Its 
neck is long and slender, its body is boat shaped, 
and an air of Cesnola antiquity hangs about it, for it 
recalls that style of amphora used by the ancients for 
bottling up their tears. Modern tears may just as well 
be kept on tap. So thinks our society girl, at least, for 
she uses her amphora for Jamaica rum, and pours out 
a goodly spoonful into every cup of her freshly brewed 
Russian tea. 



ART IN DUPLICATE. 



DELICATELY-COLORED candle-shade made of 
china has been introduced. 



AMONG the novelties in cheap Parian is a recent pro- 
duction — two little pigs, with faces beaming over 
with smiles, are eyeing the supposed contents of 
a child's bath. The effect is simply ludicrous in the 
extreme. 



THE Duchess of York, since her marriage, has come 
into some very valuable possessions. Her dress- 
ing-table at York Cottage is composed entirely of 
the most delicate china, fashioned in a design of Cupids 
supporting wreaths of white roses (the badge of York); 
in the hearts of the flowers are tiny electric lights, 
which throw a soft radiance on the large oval mirror. 
The brushes, trinket boxes, etc., which lie on this fairy- 
like table, are all of dull gold, and, in every instance, 
" May ". is written across them in turquoises and dia- 
monds. 

NO TABLE is perfect now without fancy glass play- 
ing a large part, and the decoration to be perfect 
in taste must emanate from Stourbridge. Time 
was when the decoration was all in glass, and well we 
remember when Mr. Pearce, in St. James Street, led 
the way with the glass rod and two dishes, top and bot- 
tom. But how changed is the table decoration now! 
Gilded metal has come in to help the glass, and to en- 
able the designer to enlarge his ideas and build up a 
really crystal combination, which may be ranked as an 
art of its own ; flint or white crystal glass has partly 
given way to beautiful tinted glass, which robs not the 
flowers of their beauty nor the green leaves of their 
color. t? 





H IT'S moulded! " is a general 
remark as to glass — often 
wrong as not, but it is never 
applied to pottery, which is 
always moulded when it is 
not thrown. Not that we 
would by the word moulded 
cast one word of reproach, 
for the mind of the designer 
— -if it be" a true copy — is as 
marked as in the original, 
and we may be thankful that 
we can get copies of the minds of our great men in 
sculpture, etc., as we do in books. Where would be the 
artistic world if these copies did not exist? Why, we 
should be on the confines of barbarism as regards art. 

If a thing of beauty is a joy forever, so is a true copy 
a joy, diluted it may be, but still a pleasure, behind 
which the artist stands out distinctly, claiming our ad- 
miration as clearly as though we saw the marks of his 
modeling stick or the crude idea of his first roughed- 
out clay model. 

That the original of any artist should be sought after 
is only natural, but that any duplicate of it should be 
pooh-poohed is absurd; there is the soul of the designer 
in every correct copy. 

Then, again, the notion that everybody has it, is 
equally absurd. Is the daisy or the violet to be despised 
because we have them in plenty in our summer fields? 
Are the stars less beautiful because they shine in 
milliards? 

People may want to spend money. Granted ! But 
to despise the beautiful because it is duplicated is non- 
sense. Is the work of Flaxman less beautiful, is there 
less mind in his every work, because " Etruria " has 
made thousands of copies in the last 100 years? 

We would not by these remarks — which apply more 
generally to pottery and bronze than to anything else — 
infer that there are not bad originals, which disgrace 
art by their copies; this is so; but grand designs should 
not be damaged by this ; and there is much bad design 
among our potters no one will doubt ; yet in the last 
century, or early this, there was much art and mind in 
the cheap figures they produced, not appreciated at the 
time, which at present fetch very high prices, while the 
mind which gave them life has only gone to fill up the 
churchyard unrecognized; but they live by the copies 
which fill our museums; and this is a sufficient monu- 
ment; a memory which duplicates will never let die; 
and here is the value of copies. 

Bad designs die out in these duplicates, but grand de- 
signers find in their copies a certain recognition, and 
their talent is never lost; they live with the beautiful in 
all ages, and find their admirers when bad design is dead. 
Perhaps there is nothing in manufactures which has 
handed down to posterity so much artistic beauty as 
pottery — china and earthenware — and if the art of dupli- 
cation had not been as general, what would have be- 
come of the art museums? Why, they could not have 
existed. 

In the past we have often found as much latent talent 
in a sixpenny figure as there was in a marble statue, 
but it is often left for future generations to find it out 
by duplication. 

In conclusion, do we ever consider how much beauty 
has been brought to our homes by duplicates of such 
works as Dannaker's Ariadne, which never left Frank- 
fort, yet it is familiar to nearly everyone in England by 
its cheap and beautiful copies in porcelain. 



